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Elementary Latin Dictionary 


NEW EDITION. By Cuariton T. Lewis, Ph.D. With an Ap- 
pendix of Persons and Places, compiled by HvuGu MACMASTER KIN- 
GERY, Ph.D., Professor of Latin, Wabash College. Cloth. 1033 pages. 
$3.00. 

HIS dictionary has long been recognized as the standard 

authority. In the new edition its usefulness has been 
considerably increased by the addition of an Appendix of 
seventy-seven pages containing the names of persons and places 
met in the Latin authors commonly studied in the first two 
years of the college course. 

In prose the following are covered in the Appendix: The De 
Senectute, the De Amicitia and selections from the Letters of 
Cicero; Books I, XXI, and XXII of Livy entire, with the por- 
tions of other books contained in Burton's Selections; selections 
from the Letters of Pliny; and the Annals, Histories, Agricola 
and Germanta of Tacitus. In verse the following works are 
included: all of Catullus, Horace, and Terence; the eight plays 
of Plautus most generally read; and all the selections in Har- 
rington's edition of the Roman Elegiac Poets. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


“MEETS COLLEGE-ENTRANCE REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR 1924-1925”" 


The new GREENOUGH-KITTREDGE-JENKINS 
edition of VIRGIL’S AENEID AND OVID'S 
METAMORPHOSES meets, in one volume, all 
the requirements of the College Entrance 
Examination Board and every need of the 
high-school Latin Course. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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A PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION ON GREEK 
AND ROMAN EDUCATION 


The History of Education: Educational Practice and 
Progress Considered as a Phase of the Development 
and Spread of Western Civilization. By Ellwood P. 
Cubberley, Professor of Education, Leland Stanford 
Junior University. Boston and New York: Hough 
ton Mifflin Company Pp. xxiv + &49. 
Plates 18; Figures 240. 

Readings in the History of Education: A Collection of 
Sources and Readings to Illustrate the Development 


(1920), 


of Educational Practice, Theory, and Organization. 

By Ellwood P. Cubberley. Boston and New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Company (1920). Pp. xxv 4 

684. Figures go. 

The contents of Professor Cubberley's History of 
Education are as follows: 

Introduction: The Sources of our Civilization <3 
12>; Part I, The Ancient World: Foundation Elements 
of Our Western Civilization —Greece—Rome—Chris- 
<1§-106>; Part II, The Mediaeval World: 
The Deluge of Barbarism; The Mediaeval Struggle to 

rve and Reestablish Civilization <109-238>; 
Part III, The Transition from Mediaeval to Modern 
Attitudes: The Recovery of the Ancient Learning; 
The Reawakening of Scholarship; and The Rise of 
Religious and Scientific Inquiry <239-467>; Part IV, 
Modern Times: The Abolition of Privilege; The Rise of 
Democracy; A New Theory for Education Evolved; 
The State Takes Over the School <469-832>; Con- 
clusion; The Future <833-839>; Index <S41-849>. 

The classical student will be coneerned, naturally, 
in the main, with Part I, which deals with the ancient 
and medieval world 
lows: 

Chapter I, The Old Greek Education: 1, Greece and 
Its People’ <15-21>; II, Early Education in Greece 
<21-38>; Chapter II, Later Greek Education; The 
New Greek Education <39-52>; Chapter III, The 
Education and Work of Rome: I, The Romans and 
Their Mission <53-58>, II, The Period of Home 
Education <58-60>, III, The Transition to School 

ucation <60-63>, IV, The School System as Finally 
Established <63-74>, V, Rome's Contribution to 
Civilization <74-81 >; Chapter IV, The Rise and Con- 
tribution of Christianity: 1, The Rise and Victory of 

istianity <&2-92>, II, Educational and Govern- 
mental Organization of the Early Church <9g2-100>, 
III, What the Middle Ages Started With <101-106>. 


Naturally I examined with special interest the ac 
count of education at Rome 
the limited space which the author had to devote to this 
subject, we shall find it easy to deal leniently with this 
discussion. Of course it would be easy enough for a 
Latinist to pick flaws in the account. For example, on 
pages 53 54, there are several references to the “Aryan 
race’’. 
race, Professor Cubberley is hardly justified in saying 


(53-54) 


Here the subdivisions are as fol 


If we take into account 


Granting for the moment that there was such a 


.. At the beginning of recorded history we find a 
number of tribes of this branch <i. e. the Italian> 
of the Aryan race settled in different parts of Italy, as is 
shown in Figure 16. . ., 

after having inserted on page 53 a map (Figure 16), 
which shows, as inhabitants of Italy, Gauls, Veneti, 


Ligurians, Etruscans, Umbrians, Sabines, Latins, 
Aequians, Voluscians (sic!), Apulians, Samnites, 
Campanians, Lucanians, Greeks, lapygians, and 
Bruttians. Here is a fine jumble, indeed, since, 


from pages 53°54, the reader would naturally infer 
that all these peoples were parts of the ‘Aryan race’’. 
Has Professor Cubberley some private information 
We see well illustrated 
here the danger that confronts one who talks about a 
subject in which he is not especially trained. 

On page 61, Professor Cubberley states that ‘‘About 
233 B. C., Livius Andronicus. . .made a translation of 
the Odyssey into Latin, and became a teacher of Latin 
and Greek at Rome". No classical scholar knows 
exactly when Livius Andronicus made his translation 
of the Odyssey or exactly when he became a teacher at 
Rome, but every classical scholar knows that Livius 
Andronicus did both these things long before 233 B.C. 
Professor Cubberley might have written more wisely, 
had be taken only a little more pains. In the very 
sentence I have quoted above, in the space represented 


concerning the Etruscans? 


there by the three dots, he describes Andronicus as 
having been “brought to Rome as a slave when Taren- 
tum, one of the Greek cities of southern Italy, was 
captured. . .“'In this fact, he had the clue to the whole 
matter. To be sure, Tarentum was captured on at 
least twe important occasions, and the ancients them- 
selves, in writing about Andronicus, wavered between 
the one in 272 B. C., the other in 
But there is no warrant in this confusion, 


these two occasions 
209 B.C! 
or in any other notice about Andronicus to justify any 
one in setting his translation of the Odyssey “about 
233. B.C." Had Professor Cubberley been really sure 
about the dates of the two captures of Tarentum, he 
had written otherwise. I fancy, also, that few classical 
scholars would accept the enthusiastic statement made 
by Professor Cubberley (61) about Livius Andronicus's 
Odyssey as “the great school textbook, supplanting in 
time the Twelve Tables. . ."" Is this a misunderstood 
echo of Horace, Epp. 2.1.69-73? 

In the account of The Secondary Schools, as Pro- 
fessor Cubberley calls them (67-68), the author ranges, 
in the course of a very few lines of print, over a couple 
of centuries; the non-classical user of this book wall 
find it very difficult to keep the chronology straight in 
his mind. In one paragraph, of but twenty-three 
lines (67), there is mention of 148 B.C., of the be- 


‘See my remarks in Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, 43.127-120. 
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ginning of the first century B. C., and of a remark by 
Quintilian commending attendance at the Greek school 
first. In the next paragraph there is reference to 
methods of study. Then, in the very next paragraph, 
occurs this statment (68): 

Homer and Neander were the favorite authors in 
Greek, and Vergil, Horace, Sallust, and Livy in Latin, 
with much use of Aesop's Fables for work in compo- 
sition. 

Here we have illustrated forcibly the dangers of con- 
densation. Only the specialist who knows the matters 
independently of Professor Cubberley's book would be 
able really to make head or tail of these two pages. 
In his account of the study of rhetoric at Rome, Pro- 
fessor Cubberley found no room to make mention of 
Cicero, or of the suasortae and the controwrsiae, which 
formed so important a part of the rhetorical study of 
_ the first century A. D. _I find this omission particularly 
striking because there runs in my mind a remark made 
by Lord Charnwood, in his Life of Lincoln (New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1917): “. . .the importance 
which Roman education under the Empire gave to 
rhetoric was the mark not of deadness, but of the sur- 
vival of a manly public spirit’. This obiter dictum, all 
too tantalizingly brief, occurs on page 132, in the 
midst of a discussion of Lincoln's oratory, and of his 
style (a discussion itself injected into the account of the 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates). Lord Charnwood's re- 
mark interests me especially because I cannot help 
setting beside it what Professor Goodwin wrote in 
THe CLassicAL WEEKLY 17.133-134 of the orations of 
Libanius and his contemporaries, remarks in harmony 
with what classical scholars in general are wont to say 
about the devotion to rhetoric under the Roman 
Empire. 

But it would be ungrateful to continue the picking 
out of flaws. Latinists ought to be glad that a Pro- 
fessor of the History of Education is willing to give so 
much space as Professor Cubberley does to education 
in Greece and in Rome, and that he presents on the 
whole not only a readable but a fairly accurate ac- 
count, so far as it goes, of the subject. 

Of the other volume, Readings in the History of 
Education, the contents are as follows: 

Chapter I, The Old Greek Education <1-10>; 
Chapter II, Later Greek Education <11-22>; Chapter 
III, The Education and Work of Rome <23-39>; 
Chapter IV, The Rise and Contribution of Christianity 
<40-63>; Chapter V, New Peoples in the Empire 
<64-74>; Chapter VI, Education During the Early 
Middle Ages <75-98>; Chapter VII, Education 
During the Early Middle Ages <99-126>; Chapter 
VIII, Influences Tending Toward a Revival of Learning 
<127-151>; Chapter LX, The Rise of the Universities 
<1§2-185>; Chapter X, The Revival of Learning 
<186-202>; Chapter XI, Educational Results of the 
Revival of Learning <203-225>; Chapter XII, The 
Revolt Against Authority <226-235>; Chapter XIII, 
Educational Results of the Protestant Revolts, I, 
Lutherans and Anglicans <236-271>; Chapter XIV, 
Educational Results of the Protestant Revolts, LI, 
Calvinists and Catholics <272-284>; Chapter XV, 
Educational Results of the testant Revolt, III, 
The Reformation and American Education <285-315>; 
Chapter XVI, The Rise of Scientific Inquiry <316- 
327>; Chapter XVII, The New Scientific Method and 


the Schools <328-358>; Chapter XVIII, Theory 
and Practice by the Middle of the Eighteenth Centu 
<360-391>; Chapter XIX, The Eighteenth a Transi- 
tion Century <392-407 >; Chapter XX, The Begin- 
nings of National Education <408-428>; Chapter 
XXI, New Theory and Subject-Matter for the Ele- 
mentary School <429-454>; Chapter XXII, National 
Organization in Prussia <455-489>; Chapter XXIII, 
National Organization in France <490-507>; Chapter 
XXIV, The Struggle for National Organization in 
England <508-541>; Chapter XXV, Awakening an 
Educational Consciousness in the United States <542- 
560>; Chapter XXVI, The American Battle for Free 
State Schools <561-592>; Chapter XXVII, Educa- 
tion Becomes a National Tool <593-616>; Chapter 
XXVIII, New Conceptions of the Educational Process 
<617-666>; Chapter XXIX, New Tendencies and 
Expansions <667-684>. 

There is no Index to this volume. 

In presenting in full the Table of Contents of this 
book, IT have had in mind the earnest and sound plea 
made by Dr. Bessie R. Burchett, in THE CLAssIcaL 
WEEKLY 12.82-83, in her paper How May the Teacher of 
Classies Take Advantage of the Present Opportunity ?, 
that teachers of the Classics should make themselves 
familiar with current educational literature. Here is a 
book that, spite of its very serious defects, will help 
to the realization of that praiseworthy aim. 

In his Preface (vii), Professor Cubberley explains 
that the Readings in this volume were collected by him 
from time to time in connection with the instruction of 
University classes in the general history of education. 
He says further that they have been selected and ar- 
ranged primarily with a view 
+ . .to illustrating the history of educational practice and 
progress and organization, rather than the history of 
educational theory, though a number of typical and 
illustrative selections from the more important writers 
on educational theory, and particularly modern theory, 
have been included. 

Professor Cubberly and I evidently differ tote caelo 
in our conceptions of the way in which such a volume as 
this should be put together. In the pages on Greek 
and Roman education, I should have cited only pas- 
sages from ancient authors, Greek or Roman, with the 
most exact reference possible to the place of the selec- 
tion in the ancient work of which it was a part, and, 
finally, with careful indication of the authorship of the 
translation employed. Professor Cubberley gives 
sometimes translations of ancient passages, sometimes 
extracts from modern books about Greek or Roman 
education. In Chapter I, The Old Greek Education, 
there are six sections. | copy verbatim what appears at 
the head of these sections: 

I. Ancient Education in Sparta (Plutarch's Lives, 
Lycurgus; selected passages); 2. Description of an 
Athenian Schoolboy’s Life (Plato, The Protagoras; 
selected); 3. Description of an Athenian Schoolboy’s 
Day. 4. Athenian Citizenship and the Ephebic Years 
(Aristotle, Constitution of Athens; selected); 5. Sparta 
and Athens compared (Freeman, K. J., The Schools of 


Hellas, P . 275-79, 281-82. London, 1907); 6. Athe- 
nian Education summarized (Thucydides, book MU, 


40). 

In the letter-press we find that the Description of an 
Athenian Schoolboy’s Day comes from Lucian. But 
there is no hint of the part of Lucianinvolved. Nothing 
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is said anywhere in this chapter as to the source of the 
translations employed. . 

In Chapter II the five “Readings” come from A. 5. 
Wilkins, National Education in Greece in the Fourth 
Century B. C. (1873), Isocrates, Against the Sophists, 
Xenophon, Memorabilia 4.2, J. W. Draper, History of 
the Intellectual Development of Europe 1.187-192 
(1876), and S. H. Butcher, Some Aspects of the Greek 
Genius, ‘Essay I"’. Two of the books used are nearly 
fifty years old. 

The material contained in Chapter IIT includes the 
following matters: 


12.“. . .an analysis of <the contents of the Twelve 
Tables>, as reconstructed by scholars. . .”; 13. 
Importance of the Twelve Tables in Education, Cicero, 
De Oratore 1.44; 14. A Roman Farmer's Calendar, with 
a translation of ‘‘the Space for May"; 15. The Roman 
Character, Polybius 1.37; ‘““Mommsen, C. M. T. 
<sic!>, History of Rome 2.4, 8; 17. The Education of 
Girls, “An ancient epitaph”; 18. The Old Roman 
Education described, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
“The Thoughts, chap. I; trans. by George Long” 
<here for once the name of the translator is given>; 
19. The Old and New Education contrasted, Tacitus, 


Dialogus 28, 29, 34, 35; 20. Attempts to Prohibit the 
Introduction of the Greek Higher Learning at Rome, 
Suetonius, De Rhetoribus 1; 21. Difficulty in Learning 
to Read Illustrated by a Page from Vergil <a contrast 
of a facsimile of a page of Vergil, “from a very perfect 
copy [of the Latin text], in the Vatican Laeney at 


Rome’’, and the same page in modern type, aay od 
spaced, punctuated, and capitalized”>; 22. e Edu- 
cation given a Father, Horace, Serm. 1.6.65-80; 
23. The Ludi Magister, Martial, 9.68, 10.62; 24. 
Oratory the Aim of Education, Cicero, De Oratore, 
“book 1"; 25. On Oratory, Quintilian, Preface, and 2.16, 
17; 26. Privileges granted to Physicians and Teachers 
by Constantine, “‘Code, book 10, 53, 6; trans. by Nor- 
ton’’. 


It will be noted that no attention has been paid to 
chronological sequence. Sections 24 and 25, giving 
extracts from Cicero and Quintilian, follow 18, from 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 19, from Tacitus, and 20, 
from Suetonius. The less said about the method—or 
rather the lack of method in citing the ancient authors, 
the better. 

I should say, then, without hesitation, that the part 
of Professor Cubberley’s Readings that deals with 
education in ancient Greece and ancient Rome is 
not only inferior to the book by Professor Paul Monroe, 
Sourcebook of the History of Education for the Greek 
and Roman Perioes, about which something was said 
by Professor Woody, of the Department of Education 
at the University of Pennsylvania, and by myself, in 
THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY 14.77-78, but is, in itself, 
decidedly bad; it is a veritable indigesta moles. I 
said above that Professor Cubberley very seldom indi- 
cates the author of a translation he employs. This is a 
rather serious matter. In the case of the translation of 
Martial 9.68, 10.62, I was able to discover that Pro- 
fessor Cubberley had used the version in the Bohn 
Library. It may be worth while to take the space to 
illustrate, once again, what sort of an absurdity a man 
who does not know Latin, at least at first hand, may 
perpetrate when he swallows, in toto, somebody else's 
translation, especially a bad one. In 10.62. 1-3, 


Martial entreats a schoolmaster to be less severe on the 
boysin summertime. The verses run as follows: 

Ludi magister, parce simplici turbae: 

sic te frequentes audiant capillati 

et delicatae diligat chorus mensae. . . 

The Bohn translation, adopted by Professor Cubber- 
ley, runs as follows: 

Schoolmaster, be indulgent to your simple scholars; 
if you would have many a long-haired youth resort to 
your lectures, and the class seated round your critical 
table love you. 

Now it takes a good classical scholar to know exactly 
what Martial meant by delicatae. . .mensae. Certain- 
ly it does not mean “critical table”. Mr. Walter C. A. 
Ker, in his translation of Martial (Loeb Classical 
Library: see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 13.169-170, 15. 
188) renders our verses as follows: 

Schoolmaster, spare your simple flock; so in crowds 
may curly-headed boys listen to you, and a dainty 
bevy round your table be fond of you. . . . 

Messrs. Paley and Stone, in their edition of Selections 
from Martial (London, George Bell and Sons, 1892), 
suppose that “‘delicatae refers to the superior viands 
given to youths of good family: ‘parlour-boarders’, as 
we call them”. Friedlander’s comment is utterly 
worthless. Professor Edwin Post, in his edition (Ginn 
and Company, 1908), wavers between regarding 
delicatae as a transferred epithet, which would be 
used more properly of the children who sit at the 
master’s table, and interpreting delicatae as picturing 
rather the result of fe. . .diligat, “love you till they 
count your table their heart's delight". In the latter 
case he would compare the use of deliciae, in the scnse of 
‘pet’. 

It is a pity that Professors of Education and Pro- 
fessors of the Classics do not cooperate. Each could 
learn very much from the other; each also could save 
the other from grievous faults and mistakes. 

CHARLES KNAPP 


FRENCH AND LATIN 


In School and Society 18.563-569 (November 10, 
1923), Mr. Thomas J. Kirby, of The State University 
of Iowa, in a paper entitled Latin as a Preparation for 
French, sums up the conclusions so far reached as the 
result of a certain special investigation of the American 
Classical League, in the following terms (569): 

1. There is a positive correspondence between the 
number of years students have pursued Latin in high 
school and the marks they make in first and second- 
semester French in the university. 

2. This correlation is so low as to indicate that the 
study of Latin by the methods used in the high schools 
from which these students come has only a slight re- 
lationship to the probable future success in first and 
second-semester French in the university. 

3. Whether by change of method or emphasis in 
teaching or by degree of mastery of Latin by high school 
pupils this closer relationship can be developed is a 
question to be given serious consideration by teachers of 
Latin. 


In commenting on these conclusions, | must at once 
apologize for the personal, and, perchance, seemingly 
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egotistical, tone that this response must assume. 
I have not the impersonal, and seemingly infallible, 
assistance that is afforded by apt statistics’ artful 
aid; and, perhaps, ir this age of ours when everything 
must be, and anything may be, proved or disproved 
by statistics, this admission is sufficient at the outset to 
damn any remarks that I may venture to make. I! 
have simply a very strong conviction, based upon ex- 
perience in teaching not only Latin (both to students 
trained and to those not trained in French), but also 
French (both to students trained and to those not 
trained in Latin); and this conviction, shared by all 
those of my colleagues, and even of my pupils, with 
whom I have ever discussed the matter, is, that an 
advance knowledge of Latin is of inestimable assistance 
in the acquisition of a knowledge of French. 

But the question as to how this knowledge may be 
made of maximum benefit is one, it seems to me, which 
merits “serious consideration”’ not nearly so much by 
teachers of Latin as by teachers of French. And on 
this, Mr. Kirby's third point, safely sequestered in the 
abstract realm of the hypothetical and the debatable, 
I may surely verture to express my views in no un 
certain or apologetic tones. 

The student who has had an exact and thorough 
drilling in Latin has surely been provided with the 
finest preliminary training imaginable in French; 
he has, indeed, been learning ancient French, as the 
alert teacher of Latin will assuredly not fail to point 
out to him. But, at the same time, he has been learn 
ing ancient Italian, and ancient Spanish, and even 
ancient Portuguese and ancient Rumanian; and one 
wonders whether one particular furcation of the trail 
that he has been pursuing is so preeminent in the 
beauties of its vistas, or in the importance of its goal, as 
to justify the guide in ignoring, or even cutting off, 
the other possible branches. A knowledge of certain 
phonetic changes by which Latin, a language in which 
regularly the final syllable is without stress, develops 
into French, a language in which regularly the final 
syllable bears stress, is undoubtedly helpful and sig- 
nificant —to the student who is going to need it. But 
it is an entirely different system of shifts and alterations 
that will prove useful to the student who is going some 
day to study Italian or Spanish. And what of the 
student who is not going to study Romance languages 
at all, but German’ What he needs is a firm under 
standing of the part that inflections play in sentence 
structure, of the different uses of yenitive and dative 
and accusative, in short of the main linguistic prin- 
ciples —and of course that is just what his brother who is 
going to learn French or Spanish or Itahan needs too, 
and all the more because these less analytic languages 
will not so clearly exemplify the same principles 

As for the phonetic laws involving the ‘tonic accent’, 
s important for an understanding of Prench vocalism, 
especially in verbs —surely the teacher of Latin may 
safely leave the explanation of these to the teacher of 
French, if the latter be as well-trained and as competent 
as the teacher of Latin is expected to be, and usually 1s 

Let us take a trivial, but suggestive, instance of 


what I mean. Beginners in French are all too prone to 
confuse the past definite form a fut with the imperfect 
subjunctive a fat. It is but the work of a moment to 
clinch the matter forever by reminding the student 
that fut, coming from the Latin fudf, has no need of the 
circumflex accent which is absolutely necessary in the 
subjunctive form to mark the loss of the s belonging to 
the original Latin fuisset— the work of a moment, I 
mean, for the French teacher, at the appropriate point, 
the introduction for the first time of the French im- 
perfect subjunctive. But is the Latin teacher, when 
he is first teaching the Latin subjunctive, to discourse 
thus?—‘Students who are some day to take French at 
the University —of course you know which of you fall 
into this category, and the rest need not attend 

please notice that this Latin form futsset is the one that 
gives rise to the French subjunctive fat, which therefore 
requires a circumflex accent (you know that, when a 
Latin s is lost, the preceding vowel in French regularly 
It happens that the 
very different Latin indicative form fuit, which under 
ordinary circumstances you would never dream of 
associating with fuisset, develops into a French form 
strikingly like the French subjunctive, namely, fut. 
Of course the latter has no circumflex accent. When 
you come to learn these two French forms, you will be 


assumes a circumflex accent). 


saved from the danger of confusing them if you will but 
recall these remarks of mine, which, of course, do not 
apply in the least to those students who some day will 
be studying not fut and fat, but fu and fésse, or fué and 

Utterly absurd, to be sure! But I honestly do not 
know what type of procedure a “change of method or 
emphasis in teaching” could involve, other than an ab- 
surdity of this kind. And 
reductto ad absurdum has ample precedent in fields of 


a proof by means of a 


unquestioned truth and logic 

Of course the French teacher of fut and fat has no 
reason, or right, to require, or even to desire, the teacher 
of Latin to trace the development of these words from 
fut and fussset, All that he has the right to expect 
but that he has every right to expect, and even to 
exact-—is that the teacher of Latin shall have equipped 
his student with an absolute command of the two 
forms fuit and fuisset and of their uses; and this the 
Latin teacher can scarcely have time to accomplish if 
he is to go off into parenthetical disquisitions concern- 
ing fut and fat, not to mention—for the sake of im- 
partiality fu and fésse, fué and fuese. Specific refer- 
ence to French ful and fat might even be highly un- 
desirable, if the Latin teacher, as is within the realms of 
possibility, have not correctly surmounted the formid- 
difficulties of inherent in the 
French 


able pronunciation 


This brings us to another point. In these days, 
when, in the French class-room, both the art and the 
French very 
properly, regarded as matters of sovereign moment, and 
our friends very 
properly, reminding us of the large influence exerted by 
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habit-formation, the Latin teacher will have done more 
harm than good, if he has assumed the position of pre- 
liminary French instructor, unless, as is scarcely likely 
to be the case, he have, by a study of the practice and 
the theory of preferred Parisian pronunciation, aug- 
mented the reading knowledge of French which any 
educated man may justly be expected to possess, and 
which doubtless represented the ultimate and sole aim 
of the modern language training to which his generation 
was subjected. 

Of course all this is not to be interpreted as a plea for 
the banishment of any incidental mention, or use, of 
French, from the Latin class-room. Far from it, 
Mine would always be a plea for greater, not less, 
coordination between different branches of a pupil's 
study. In my own practice, | doubt whether a fort 
night of Latin teaching has gone by without some 
reference to French, just as probably not a week of 
French teaching has gone by without some reference to 
Latin. But, when I talk of French in the [ atin class 
room, it is always primarily for the sake of, and from 
the point of view of, the Latin, just as, when I talk of 
Latin in the French class-room, it is always primarily 
for the sake of, and from the point of view of, the 
French. 

If we are to teach Latin for the sake of French, then 
of course we may very justly be asked to teach it also, at 
one and the same time, since the seyregation of pupils 
according to the modern language which they are to 
study four years or so hence at the University is not 
practicable, or even desirable, for the sake of Italian, 
and Spanish, and German; and the result will be that 
we shal! not teach Latin at all, except perchance to 
those lucky pupils who may not be planning to go to 
the University, but who are content with learning 
Latin here and now for the sake of Latin. And of 
course if we do not teach Latin hard and properly as 
Latin and for the sake of Latin, little or no benefit 
will be reaped by those who will some day need their 
Latin in their French classes 

One wonders why teachers of Latin, and, so far as I 
know, teachers of Latin alone, are expected to teach 
everything under the sun in addition to--or even 
except—their own specific subject. A knowledge of 
trigonometry is not only desirable and helpful, but 
even vitally necessary, in the study of astronomy, or of 
that perhaps more popular, because doubtless more 
practical, subject, surveying. And yet no teacher of 
trigonometry is expected to yive instruction in the 
application as well as in the principles of bis subject 
When I was learning trigonometry, | should have re 
gretted, and even resented, a bias in the presentation 
of its general aspects, for the benefit of the decided 
minority of my classmates who might be planning to 
become cither astronomers or surveyors. And it 
seems to ne that they might very well have regretted 
and resented it too! 

On the same principle | should doubt the wisdom of 
filling a Latin text-book with French derivatives. In 
this respect it may be of interest to note the following 
extract in the first issue (November, 1923) of the in 


teresting leaflet Latin Notes, published by the Service 
Bureau for Classical Teachers at Teachers College, 
Columbia University: 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF STEP 3 


It is assumed that one of the objectives of the study of 
Latin, although possibly a subsidiary one, is facility in 
learning the vocabulary of French. 

French Derivatives to Accompany the Vocabulary 
of a Beginning Latin Book and to be Printed 
in the Text. 

(Compiled by Miss Eleanor Humphreys, 
Lakewood High School, Cleveland, Ohio.) 
Latin Word French Derivative and English Meaning 


agricola. . agricole, adj., agricultural; agriculteur, m., 
agriculturtst. 

aqua eau, f., water. 

femina. femme, f., woman, wife. 

Gallia Gaule, f., Gaul. 

littera lettre, f., letter. 

pictura victural, adj., pictorial. 

provincia ancl f., Provence, a part of France. 

terra terre, f., land 

tuba _.tuba, f., tuba, 

amo aimer, to love, to like. 

laudo......louer, fo praise, to laud. 

narro. ....narrer, fo narrate; narration, f., narration 

occupo occuper, lo occupy. 

paro parer, to decorate, to ward off, to parry 
preparer, fo prepare. 

porto.. .. porter, lo carry. 

pugno.....pugnacité, f., pugnacity; pugnace, ad)j., 
pugnactious. 

voco vocal, adj., vocal; vocabulaire, m., vocabu- 
lary; vocatif, m., case which serves to call, 
vocative. 


One cannot but query what is gained either for Latin 
or for French by such a list. Perhaps the particular 
words were unhappily chosen. But they should not 
have been unhappily chosen in a specimen offered as a 
model. If “facility in learning the vocabulary of 
French", as a reason for studying Latin (and far be it 
from me to deny that it ts one of the reasons, and an 
important one), is tested or attested by this sample 
vocabulary, then by all means let us discontinue our 
teaching of Latin. With one exception, there is not a 
word shown here to which its English cognate would 
not furnish just as satisfactory a cluc as its Latin primi- 
tive. Indeed, in some cases the English is more help- 
ful. Letter Jooks more like lettre than does littera, Gaul 
looks more like Gaule than does Gallia; the English 
vocative is far closer to vocatif (a French word, by the 
way, that the student is most unlikely ever to meet or to 
need) than the radical veco; amiable would be at least 
as helpful as amo in respect to aimer, The one excep- 
tion that [| have in mind is eau. We have nothing in 
English that resembles eau (except such well-nigh 
naturalized phrases as eau de Cologne and eau de 
quinine, which might perhaps be utilized); but then we 
have nothing in Latin that resembles it! It takes a 
trained philologist to recognize the connection be- 
tween aqua and ean. Personally, T should find it 
easier to teach pupils the word eau as an tsolated 
phenomenon than to put them into a position to realize 
that it is derived from the Latin aqua. The descent of 
louer from laudare is also far from selfevident. 

In presenting this particular group of words, then, 
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we are playing into the hands of the enemy if we offer 
them as a proof of the importance of Latin in the 
acquisition of French. Nor from the point of the Latin 
is the addition of the French desirable. Faun, of 
course, will not help with aqua any more than aqua 
with eau; I should rather introduce the English word 
aquarium or aquatic (to be sure the student may not be 
familiar with the latter word, any more than he may 
be with the French agriculteur or pugnacité or vocatif; 
but I should say it is at least as important to enlarge his 
actual English vocabulary as it is to enlarge his poten- 
tial French vocabulary). Femme and Provence, be 
cause of the difference in spelling, might even prove 
misleading; the English feminine or province would be 
more to the point (by the way, province is a perfectly 
good French word too, and would surely have been a 
preferable substitute for Provence). Parer illustrates a 
semantic development of paro which the beginning 
Latin student is scarcely likely to encounter; pré 
parer is more apposite, but why not, then, the English 
prepare? And so on down the line 

Certainly I should want to enter a hearty protest 
against devoting any of the all too limited space of the 
first year Latin text-book to any such non-essentials as 
French words chosen after any such manner. The 
only exception that I should be willing te allow would 
be in an instance where no English equivalent readily 
suggested itself, as in the case of fenestra, for example. 
But here, in common fairness, if fenétre is to be given, 
the German Fenster should be also. There is little 
enough room for English vocabulary; why overburden 
with French the page that is to be studied by pupils who 
perhaps are not learning French, never have learned it, 
and never will? Of course a casual oral reference to 
French by the teacher is a different matter 

But the real place for such parallels is in the French 
text-book, and in the French class-room (are the editors 
of periodicals devoted to French teaching, one wonders, 
publishing specimen French word-lists with Latin 
primitives’). In the French class-room, next to the 
word femme, we might well find the Latin femina 
rather than the English feminine. There a reference to 
fenestra, in combination with fenétre, would be in 
valuable, There the doubtless obscure relationship 
hetween the French plume, ‘a pen’, and the English 
plume, can readily be cleared up by the help of their 
common ancestor, the Latin pluma, ‘a feather’. There 
the rule for the sequence of tenses, and for the use of 
present or imperfect after such expressions of time as 
depuis —in both of which matters | have seen at least 
as much bungling in the French class-room as in the 
Latin—can be greatly simplified by a reference to the 
parallel use in Latin. And there, above all, such con 
nections ought to be constantly pointed out by the one 
for whom no text-book can ever be an adequate sub 
stitute, the teacher. It may be objected that many a 
teacher of French does not know Latin. Well, per 
haps there is room for reform in other fields than ours 
And it is at least as fair to demand of the Prench teacher 
an adequate and accurate knowledge of Latin, that 
basis and background of the language, the literature, 


and the culture he professes to teach, as it is to demand 
of the Latin teacher an encyclopedic knowledge of 
French, Italian, Spanish, etymology, technical termi. 
nology of all the arts and sciences, medieval and modern 
general history and literature, and all the other mani- 
fold and multiform data, in which, whether as by- 
products or as principal aims, he is supposed to in- 
struct his students as well as (or, according to some 
experts, instead of) in his own chosen specialty. 


REVIEWS 
TO Kowdy car Exeypaphy By 

Socrates B. Kugeas. 'Epnuepls, 1921, 

The recent recovery at Epidaurus of three large 
fragments of an inscription regarding the Hellenic 
League under Macedonian leadership is of inestimable 
value for the light it throws upon an organization 
which must have been of considerable importance in 
the period of its existence. Our knowledge of this 
League has been rather scantily derived from unsatis- 
factory references in Pseudo-Demosthenes, Diodorus, 
Curtius Rufus, Justin, and a few fragmentary in- 
scriptions collected and explained by Adolf Wilhelm 
eleven years ago (Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in) Wien, Philologische-Historische 
Klasse, 165, Abhandlung 6, 31 ff.) 
fragments had been found in Epidaurus and had been 
published by Fraenkel, in the Corpus Inseriptionum 
Graecarum 4.924. It is interesting to note that 
Wilhelm's hope, expressed in the work referred to, 
that further excavations in Epidaurus might bring to 
light additional information about this valuable but 
badly mutilated document, is now fulfilled by these 
finds. 

The new fragments were first published and cis 
cussed by Profeesor P. Cavvadias, in the Apyawoyuh 
"Ed@quepis (1918), 128 ff They are numbered 3, 
3a,and 3b. Fragment 3, completed by the fragments 
found in the at Epidaurus, makes an 
inseription of 44 lines, cach line containing an average 
of 63 letters 
with restorable gaps. 
so badly mutilated that a consecutive text cannot be 
3b forms the back of 4 a4 and is 


Seven of these 


first excavation 


Lines 6 44 give a fairly consecutive text, 
Fragment 3 a consists of 49 lines 
restored. Prayment 
in the same condition 

While Professor Kuyeas's treatise was being printed, 
an article on the same subject, by Professor Ulrich 
Wileken, appeared in Berlin (Ober cine Inschrift aus 
dem Asklepieion von Epidaurus: Sitzungeberichte der 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, (1922), 
p22 ff.) Professor Kuyeas had time to read this and to 
wid a postscript to his own study, stating wherein he 
ayreed and wherein he differed from Wileken's results, 

Professor Kugeas'’s work is thorough and, as far as I 
can judge, conclusive, He makes a minute examina- 
hon of the inseription from the point of view of the 
reviews contained in this of Tue an 
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historian and epigraphist and, after careful considera 
tion of the opinions of other scholars on the same sub 
ject, reaches the following conclusions: 

(1) The three recently discovered fragments (3, 
3a, and 3b) belong to the same inscription as the seven 
of the Corpus already referred to. 

(2) The inseription does not contain a decree of the 
Achaean League, as Professor Cavvadias believes, but 
has to do with the Helleric League under the Mace 
donian kings, in accordance with Wilhelm's opinion 
about the older fragments. 

(3) The reference to two kings disproves Wilhelm’s 
conclusion that the inscription must be connected with 
the Congress of Corinth under Philip Il, in 338-337 
B.C. For the same reason, it cannot be connected 
with his son Alexander, who renewed the League im 
336. It must be placed at a period when two kings 
helé the Macedonian throne, i. in 318 B. C., when 
Polysperchon, acting as regent for Philip Arrhidacus 
and Alexander IV, renewed the Hellenic League; or in 
303-302 B. C., when Demetrius Poliorcetes repeated 
the attempt in Corinth, acting for his father, Antigonus, 
an” himself; or in 224 B. C., when the fourth and final 
renewal of the League was made under Antigonus 
Doson, acting for himself and the boy king Philip V. 

(4) The inclusion of Eleans and Achaeans in the 
League excludes the possibility of referring the in 
scription to Demetrios Poliorcetes 

(§) For epigraphical reasons the names of Philip 
Arrhidacus and Alexander are excluded from con 
sideration, 

(6) The inseription must be connected with the Synod 
of 224 under Antigonos Doson® 

(7) The rules and regulations contained in this in 
scription are essentially the same as those adopted for 
the first time in the Congress of Corinth under Philip 
II, in 338 337 B. C., and readopted at each of the four 
later renewals of the League 

Professor Kugeas proceeds to examine each line of 
the inscription, sugyesting various restorations on the 
basis of cereful criticism. His restorations are on the 
whole in agreement with those of Wileken, and in his 
postscript he readily prefers some of Wilcken's readings 
to his own 

I translate a passage from Professor Kugeas’s con 
clusion, on the importance of the contents of the in 
SeTIption 

‘In this extant portion of the Constitution of the 
League, the following rules are contained in separate 
articles, The inviolability of synedri, ambassadors, 
and soldiers is maintained, The time, duration, and 
place of the synod are defined. The formation of a 
quorum is regulated, the validity of the decisions of the 
League is secured, and the members’ freedom from 
accountability is declared. The procedure of®lecting a 
presiding committee of proedri who are accountable for 
the fulfillment of their P and the manner of trans 
acting business are explained. We are informed of the 
obligation of the cities of the League to send their 


"An English scholar, Mr. M. Cary, discussing this roseription, in 

Classical Quarterly t7.147 148 (luly October, under 

the tithe A Conatitution of the United States of Greece, connects 

the document ‘with the constitution which Demetrius Pohorcetes 

imposed upon his pan-Hellenc League in Mr 
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representatives to the synod and of the fine inflicted in 
case of failure to meet this requirement. Likewise a 
definite fine is imposed upon the cities of the League 
which fail to raise in time their quota of military forces 
in obedience to the call of the Macedonian king. . . . 
Above all, the inscription throws new and important 
light on the constitution, representation, and general 
interior orgamization of confederations and leagues in 
Greece’. 


UNiversiry Artstipes E, Poourrives 


The Problem of the Agamemnon. Being a Criticism of 
Dr. Verrall’s Theory of the Plot of Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon and Dr. Verrall’s Reply. By E. S. 
Hoernle, Sometime Scholar of Winchester and New 
College, Oxford, Oxford: Basil Blackwell (1921). 
Pp. 42. 

“That. . Aeschylus deliberately ignored the passage 
of time”, says Mr. Hoernle in concluding his argument 
(42), “or deliberately made Agamemnon appear to 
travel at an impossible speed, or that he can in this case 
have been unconscious of the defect of his time scheme, 
I do not, and cannot believe’. These words indicate 
that he, too, is infected or benefited by the “literary 
unrest’ started by Verrall's interpretation of the 
Agamemnon. On the whole, he agrees with Verrall’s 
destructive criticism, But, when he comes to the 
explanation, he builds on another plot. Here is how he 
handles Verrall’s Lake Nyanza story (20); 

4 lady, whose husband is supposed to be at Lake 
Nyanza, has been carrying on an intrigue with another 
man, When the’ scene opens, at breakfast time, a 
telegram is handed to her which tells her that her 
husband has just started for home. This she has just 
announced to the servants when a ring is heard: a 
courier enters and informs her that her husband is at 
the terminus and will arrive shortly. When the latter 
enters, he dilates upon the discomforts of the overland 
route, and the breaking down of an Italian train, Of 
this mysterious appearance no explanation is after- 
wards piven. We are told to ask ourselves, ‘What 
would the audience think of this?" 

kx hypothesi the dramatist is an author of renown, 
| can only give the following answer... .1 should 
imagine cither that there had been a break-down in the 
telegraph lines concerned and that the message had 
heen held up, or that for some reason the husband had 
sent a misleading message just before his arrival in the 
hope of surprising her with her lover. 1 should never 
think her to be lying about the telegram, 

Changing wnessentials, this, as | hope to show, is the 
plot of the Agamemnon, or rather both alternatives are 
combined: i, e., the King deliberately delayed his 
message up to a point, and it was still further delayed 
by the storm, 

This is a good challenge which Mr. Hoernle sustains 
by a plausible argument, plausible if one admits his 
naturally hypothetical premises. But he satisfies 
even the conservatives with his defence of the beacon 
fires as they are deseribed in the play. The gap be 
tween Athos and Euboea is, of course, great -about 
120 miles but not impossible, The storm, Mr, 
Hoernle suggests, delayed the transmission of the signal 
from Mt. Athos to Euboea till the next might, but did 
not frustrate the plan of Agamemnon beyond an un 
expected delay of twenty-four hours, resulting in his 


‘Thus far Dr. Verrall epecke In the next two paragrapha Mr 
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arrival on the same day on which the last signal fire 
reached Argos. 

I venture, at this point, to submit my opinion that 
the selection of Mt. Athos was by no mears ill-suited to 
Agamemnon's signal scheme. On the contrary, it 
afforded an advantage that Agamemnon could not 
possibly overlook. On the morning of May 12, 1914, 
when I climbed the mountain, I had no difficulty 
whatever in seeing very clearly the shores of Troy to 
the West and Euboea tothe South. I do not see how a 
fire signal could be missed on an ordinary Grecian 
night. As for Lemnos, I could see its whole outline 
with its little bays and harbors as I could see those of 
many other islands*. 

Briefly, Mr. Hoernle’s explanation is as follows (22). 
Agamemnon, being aware «f a plot against him at 
home, purposely delayed the signal announcing the 
capture of Troy until the first night after his departure 
from the Trojan shore. He sailed “on a November 
evening (call it Wednesday), having previously sent 
some men to light the beacon on Mount Ida and to 
rejoin the fleet off Lesbos”. His plan was to reach his 
home harbor in about forty hours with all his forces, 


It is unfortunate that most students of the Agamemnon seem 
to be entirely unaware of an admirable paper, Telegraphing Among 
the Ancients, by my highly valued teacher, Professor Augustus 
C, Merriam, of Columbia University. The article was published 
in Papers of the Archaeological Institute of America, No. 1 
(Cambridge, Mass., John Wilson and Son, 1800. Pp. 30). Pro- 
fessor Merriam discusses, as well as it has ever been done by any one, 
the possibility of sight from point to point in the chain detailed 
by Aeschylus, appealing not only to such data as Dr. 

outrides used, but to data secured througn the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey concerning the distances over which 
fires of various kinds can be seen. Since Professor Merriam's 
paper is probably hard to obtain, now, I transcribe paragraphs from 
pages 25-27: 

“The possibility of a huge fire from Athos being visible at this 
distance of one hundred and ten miles has been the subject of con- 
siderable inquiry on my part. Through the kindness of Prof. 
Rees, who applied to the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
for information, I am able to answer the question satisfactorily 
with the following data. Assistant G. Davidson, in California, 
using sunlight on an eight-inch mirror, was able to communicate one 
hundred and sixty-nine miles; and from Mount Shasta to Saint 
Helena, one hundred and ninety-one miles with a twelve-inch 
mirror, ‘notwithstanding the smoke that prevailed’. For one 
hundred miles, 4 mirror of four and a half inches was found to 
answer very well. Assistant W. Einbeck, in Nevada and Utah, at 
altitudes above ten thousand feet, where the transparency of the 
atmosphere is less affected by dust, smoke, or haze, obtained good 
results with a mirror of four and a half inches up to one hundred 
and sixty miles; beyond that a slightly larger mirror was pre- 
ferred. Assistant A. T. Mosman says, ‘In the Alleghany Mount- 
ains a 2'4-inch mirror is large enough for sixty or eighty miles, but 
in the valley of the Ohio River a four-inch mirror is needed for 
thirty-five miles’. 

These data are interesting, as showing how far a small surface 
will transmit its light, but aon do not satisfy the conditions of our 
problem of a beacon-fire of pine wood; besides this, they all imply 
the use of the telescope, instead of the naked eye, in observing 
the light. But Assistant B. A. Colonna writes me as follows: 
‘I have seen from the top of Snow Mountain, in the Coast Range, 
fires burning on the summit of the Sierra Nevada, where certainly 
no light was of an intensity equal to what an ordinary ten by twelve 
frame house would give if set on fire; yet the whole was plainly 
visible to the naked eye at a distance of about one hundred and 
sixty miles.” I think if you were to take a cord of well-seasoned 
pine wood, and pile it into pens so that it would burn with a good 
draft, you would have a blaze that could be seen at night, in fair- 
seeing weather, with the naked eye, two hundred miles or over, 
provided the wind did not blow from the fire to you. From the 
top of Marysville Butte in the Sacramento Valley, | have seen the 
stubble on fire in the valley and on the surrounding slopes for a 
distance of over sixty miles, the line of fire being perfectly distinct. 
I have seen this in the fall when the stubble was trampled down’. 

is meets our case exactly, and shows that the poet was not 
drawing too long a bow, but was keeping within the bounds of 
reality. The atmospheric conditions which he assumes appear to 
me to be those of a clear night (cf. Agam., 4-6, 508) following a 
fine day after a great storm (658, 668, 900), when the air is usually 
very clear. In Greece, as is well known, the air is far more pellucid 
than here. Hence the conditions of the Aeschylean leap seem quite 
capable of fulfilment. We must remember, too, that it was along 
some such line as already described that Mardonius planned to 
notify Xerxes of the fall of Athens’. Cc. K. 


strengthened by those of Menelaus and Odysseus. 
“By 11 p. m., making seven knots, he would have 
reached” a point off Lesbos “some forty sea miles from 
Troy. It was here, a little before midnight apparently, 
that the hurricane caugnt him. He was evidently at 
the head of the fleet, for the storm which ‘dashed the 
other ships against each otner’ sped him unharmed 
ahead of them. By the time that the sun rose high 
and bright after the night of storm, say about 9 o'clock 
on Thursday morning, he might have reached” a 
point to the north or south of Andros, “some 120-130 
miles from where the storm caught him”. From 
Andros, “it is about 130-140 miles to the coast of 
Argos, which he might well have reached by Friday 
morning at dawn", soon after the fire signals, which 
interrupted on Wednesday night, were 
He comes, of 


had been 
seen by Clytaemnestra’s watchman. 
course, too soon, with only one ship, a fact which makes 
the work of the conspirators much easier than if he 
had come with his armaments unimpaired. 

Thus Mr. Hoernle saves the unity of time and avoids 
the complicated fiction about the beacon fires assumed 
by Verrall. The latter in his courteous reply admits 
that Mr. Hoernle’s explanation ‘will work", that 
“it is a conceivable story", and that he does not see off 
hand “any proof that it is not the meaning of the 
But he has various objections which make 

Mr. Hoernle 
Unfortunately, 


drama”. 
him still cling to his own interpretation, 
objections. 


meets some of these 


Verrall’s death put an untimely end to a stimulating 
and interesting discussion. 

I have given here some of Mr. Hoernle’s conclusions 
without his arguments which make these conclusions 
possible. But the pamphlet is already condensed to the 
meagerness of an outline, and to recount its evidence 
would extend this review beyond its proper limits. 
Moreover, the problem is still debatable and I do not 
feel that one can be convinced at once. I should urge 
the reader to peruse the little pamphlet for himself. 
It is pleasant reading and should be taken into con- 
sideration by everyone interested in Verrall's theory. 
Yate UNIVERSITY Aristipes E, PHOUTRIDES 


MR. P. W. WILSON ON THE VALUE OF THE 
CLASSICS 


In The Literary Review, January 12, 1924, Mr.P.W. 
Wilson wrote as follows: 

*“*.. Greek and Latin furnish a certain invaluable 
mental gymnastic. The imagination enters a period 
distant from and different from this present environ- 
ment. In reading Livy or Thucydides we indulge in 
foreign travel. And we are constantly translating not 
words only but ideas into our own terms. We are 
constantly comparing ancient with modern customs. 
We learn to sympathize with others and to tolerate a 
difference from ourselves. We discover that the world 
did not begin when we were born, or even in the year 
1776, or in the year 1066, when William the Conque- 
ror won the Battle of Hastings. To have forgotten 
something of Latin and Greek is to have a background, 
a subconscious hinterland in your brain which means 
depth of thought. In an age of invention it is a great 
thing to see what mankind is without machinery. . . . 
At times, one needs silence and the shadow of the 
Parthenon". 


